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from the humblest messenger or door-porter to the
exalted seats, where the statesmen who rule the
Empire lie beside their thunder. Through one
superior or another all grades of the service are
responsible to the highly-placed gentlemen, titled
and ribboned, who are the heads of the permanent
staff; they themselves, these accomplished under-
secretaries, are responsible to the noble lords or
eminent commoners who hold the ministerial seals ;
while these ministers, in the fulness of their power,
are liable at any moment to be arraigned, not merely
for their own acts, but for the acts of their sub-
ordinates, before the Assembly, which again is
itself responsible to the sovereign People. This is
the doctrine of ministerial responsibility, which is
by many regarded as the main shaft and supporting
pillar of the political edifice.

It is, at any rate, one of the features in it which
we are accustomed to consider with a good deal
of complacency. There seems something business-
like in the arrangement, as well as something very
much in consonance with the spirit of our in-
stitutions. It has been said that the essence of good
government is the power to find the proper man to
hang if things go wrong. We like to think that
we have satisfactorily provided for that. We can
always "hang a minister," we murmur to ourselves,
when we contemplate the possibility of things going
grossly wrong; and we feel a kind of pity for peoples
who have nobody to hang. In America, for in-
stance, you could not think of hanging a minister,
because the minister is only a land of clerk to
the President, and the President is practically
irresponsible and irremovable as long as his term